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finally knocked to pieces by German Franks. It is
when people accustomed to one language have to
express themselves in another, as in the contact be-
tween Latin, Celtic, and Teutonic in Central Europe,
or between English and Norman French in England,
that the greatest phonetic disintegration takes place.

We may, no doubt, stand on our right and declare
that all the disturbances caused by these events are
themselves amenable to general rules, that exceptions
cease to be exceptions, as soon as we can account
for them, and that sporadic cases are no longer spo-
radic, if we can bring them under a new law. That
is so; that is in fact the true meaning of Exceplio
probat regulawi* The exception, if accounted for,
proves the correctness of the law of which it forms
an exception. On this point, therefore, the old and
the new schools could hardly differ. Their real
difference is one of scientific temper rather than of
principle. The young enthusiast says, there must be
a reason for everything that seems anomalous and
sporadic in language; the old observer says, there
may be. They both look for an explanation, and they
both rejoice when it is found, just as Adams and
Leverrier rejoiced when the anomalies in the move-
ments of Uranos were accounted for by the discovery
of the new planet, Neptune.

1 What is thought to be an exception to a principle 5s always some
other and distinct principle cutting into the former; FOIIIO other force
which impinges against the nrufc force, and deflects ifc from its direction.
Mill, Xioyic, iii. 10. 4.